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always the first desire of his heart. That bitter-
ness which is too often found in the fullest cup of
human happiness was, however, largely mixed in
his during his latter years. Lady Harris, whose
innate tenderness of heart, unassuming worth,
and sincere piety, had endeared her to him and
every member of her family, was doomed to suffer
much illness, originating in her residence in the
East and West Indies. This, with the loss of one
of his sons in America, and another in India,
made a deep impression on his affections, and
contributed gradually to wean him from the
things of this life, and to fix his thoughts more
intensely on those of a better. The death of his
son. Captain Charles Harris, who was aide-de-
camp to General Thornton, and an officer of the
highest promise, and killed in the expedition
against New Orleans, afflicted him deeply. His
sense of this affliction is touchingly recorded on
the monument raised to his memory in Throwley
church. It brought back most forcibly to his
remembrance the like sorrowful circumstances
attendant upon the loss of his brother at the
battle of the Vigie, and to the latest hour of his
life a flood of tears would roll down his venerable
cheek when he described their characters and
virtues, and with what grief he had seen

.    .    .   Above their glowing morn
The grave's deep shadow drawn.

In the services of his eldest sen (Lord Harris)